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Summary 



The main purpose of this study was to study the vocational interests 
of women in nonprofessional occupations. 

Completed questionnaires and interest inventories were collected from 
5,583 women in each of 17 occupations: 

Beauticians 
Dental Assistants 
Elementary Teachers 
Entertainers 
Executive Housekeepers 
Instrument Assemblers 
Interior Decorators 
Licensed Practical Nurses 
Life Insurance Underwriters 

Three types of information were collected from each occupational 

sample: l) their .responses to the Strong Vocational Interest Blank; 

2) some basic demographic information such as age and education; 

3) and some information as to their perception of their jobs. 

Scales for the SVIB were constructed for each of these occupations, 
and they were reasonably successful in discriminating between the 
occupations and Women- in-General, and between various pairs of 
occupations; the results suggest strongly that the women at this level 
of the occupational spectrum pay considerable attention to the nature 
of the work when choosing a job, as opposed to taking one that 
best fits their hours or pays the most money. 

The demographic information for each occupation is presented in the 
report; for the total group, the average age was 41, and the educational 
level was slightly past high school though many of the samples have 
some specialized post-high school training, they had, on the average, 

14 years of experience on their jobs. About 60 percent were married. 

The job description information is also summarized for each occupation 
in the report. 

The main conclusion was that interest inventory scales can reflect 
differences between women in different occupations at the nonprofessional 
level, and such scales should be useful to counselors working with 
women seeking employment at this level. 
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Part I 



Background, Methods, Results 

This portion of the report covers the 
procedural details and contains the comparisons 
across all occupational samples. 



The Problem 



Chapter 1 

The Background for the Problem 



Counseling women is difficult at best because women 1 s lives usually 
include marriage and a family. This difficulty is accentuated with girls 
who enter the job market immediately after high school for it has often 
been easiest for a counselor to assume that the girl who does not go 
on to college will find a job somewhere for a few years and then many . 
and leave the working world. This presumes that the type of job is 
not too important, but the accumulating facts dispute that point of 
view. 

In 1964, nearly 25 million women were employed in the United States, 
and they constituted 35 percent of the total labor force — up from 28 
percent in 1947. Their median age was 41 years- -up from 34 years in 
1945 , 57 percent of them were married and living with their husbands — 
up from 30 percent in 1940 (U.S. Dept, of Labor, 1966). Thus, 
in the last 25 years, the number and proportion of working women has 
increased, and the typical woman worker is no longer young and 
unmarried but fortyisn, married and with about 20 years of employment, 
ahead of her. 

Of tne 25 million working women in 1964, only 20 percent attended 
college and only 10 percent of them graduated ( ! J. S. Dept, of Labor, 

1966). Therefore at least 20 million women in the labor force were 
in occupations which required technical training, a high senool education, 
or less. These facts suggest that many of the women in the labor force 
without college educations will work a good many years of their 
lives despite marriage and family responsibilities. In fact, these 
women seem likely to come from families for whom a supplementary 
income may be very important. 

There is a need for effective vocational counseling with women, young 
and old, who enter the labor force without college training and take 
jobs in clerical, sales, industrial and service occupations. Counseling 
can increase both their satisfaction with the job and, tnus, performance 
on the job. Unfortunately, the tools for counseling this group are 
few. Tne jobs have been described (U. S. Dept of Labor, 1966) but 
tne workers have not, for there are few studies waich concentrate 
on the cnaracteristics of women who go into non-professional occupations. 

Information on the patterns of vocational interests of women in 
various non-professional occupations would be helpful in counseling 
these women. Specifically, an interest inventory standardized 
at this level would allow non- col lege women who are making vocational 
choices to compare tneir interests with the interests of women in 
tne fields which are open to them. 



This project has concentrated on that task. The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, an interest inventory widely used with college-bound students, was 
administered to several hundred women in each of 17 occupations; these 
were with one or two exceptions, occupations requiring either no post- 
high school training, or else some non-col legiate training, e.g. , beauticians. 
They were, in many respects, the '’skilled-trades 5 ’ for women. 



Two main questions were under investigation! first, do women who enter^ 
different occupations at this level have different patterns of interest? 
If, as some have thought, economic factors or convenience are the main 
reasons women take these jobs, then entry into the occupation should be 
relatively random with little "assortive mating* 5 taking place between the 
woman and the job — but enough research has been done with men at these 
levels that we can be almost certain that this is not true. Even under 
a variety of economic, sociological, and psychological constraints, people 
tend to sift into jobs that interest them. 



The second major question was: what are these patterns of interests 
among non-professional women?--how can they be described and quantified. 
The answers to those questions constitute the bulk of this report. 



Some Background on Interest Measurement 

In the 1920* s, psychologists began to study systematically the interests 
of men in various occupations. E. K. Strong, Jr., a pioneer in this field, 
realized that if a technique could be developed to differentiate between 
the characteristics of men who become, say, doctors, from those who 
become lawyers, the method could be used in counseling young people faced 
with such decisions. In 1927, he introduced the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank (SVIB) for men, which included scales for 27 professional occupations 
such as doctor, lawyer, accountant, and city school superintendent. In 
1933, he introduced his SVIB for women with scales which included Nurse, 
Librarian, Life Insurance Saleswoman, and Office Worker. These inventories 
have helped thousands of young people to compare their interests with the 
interests of people in various occupations, largely at the professional 
level. Over the years new scales were added and old scales were revised 

(Strong, 1943; Campbell, 1966). 

Although Strong’s work included a few samples from nonprofessional occupations, 
e.g., printers and carpenters, most of his research was oriented toward 
the upper portion of the business spectrum, usually those jobs requiring 
some college. Partially this was because Strong believed— on the basis of 
some early research— that men in the nonprofessional areas were less 
likely to show unique patterns of interests from occupation to occupation. 

In the 1940’s and 50’ s, Clark, working with occupational groups such as 
bakers, electricians, and plumbers, demonstrated that it is possible to find 
sizable differences in measured interests between such occupations if one 
uses the appropriate item content and appropriate analytic techniques; 
specifically, these occupations must be contrasted with each other (or with 
a sample of Men-in-Genera! drawn from these occupations) instead of 
comparing them with professional Men-in-General (Clark, 1961) . 



The project reported here followed Clark* s lead. The first step was 
to study several samples of women in nonprofessional occupations to 
determine if unique patterns could be identified for each occupation 
(and, in general, they were) and the second step was to suggest 
methods that this information could be used in counseling settings. 



The major purpose was to accumulate information that could be used to 
help young women who are not college-bound make informed choices 
among the post-high school choices that are open to them. 



